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HARRODS 


for all 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FINEST SELECTION IN TOWN 


Visiting librarians ‘are delighted to find here a truly 
remarkable range—remembering the difficulties ex- 
perienced elsewhere. 


Harrods buy large quantities of ail the best children’s 
books and a spacious room is devoted entirely to their 
display. 


Orders received through the post are given prompt 
attention. 
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Wavell R. H. KIERNAN 


A life-story in the author’s well-known series Lawrence. of 
Arabia, General Smuts, etc. For older boys and girls. 


IMustrated, 6 /--net. 


The Conqueror and Other Taies from the Middle Ages 
MARGARET LEIGHTON 


Twelve stories, each based on a famous person or incident 
in history and linked together be short introductions which 
give an idea of continuity dévelopment in Europe. 
Drawings. by NANCY BRADFIELD. 7 /6 net, 


Prince Prigio ANDREW. LANG 


This famous fairy story newly illustrated by ROBERT 
LAWSON, creator of Ferdinand the Bull. 5/- net. 
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About Dutch Children, Books and Fairy Tales 
By Wim WAGEMAKER 








* HIS is Lenie B.—She would like to have a 


look at out books.” 
Lenie B. was a teacher at one of the Dutch 
Children’s Camps in England. She was a 
slim girl with large eyes in a thin, tired face. 
But those large eyes looked very alert,’and they lit up 
with delighted surprise at the sight of our few shelves full 
of Dutch children’s books. 

* Oh, how lovely ! ” she exclaimed. “ We have hardly 
seen any in Holland lately. Where did you get them all ?” 

Where did we get them from? Several had been 
given by Dutch children living in England when the 
refugees came in 1940. But by far the greater bulk, 
several large packing-cases full, had been sent from the 
Dutch East Indies just before it was over-run by the Japs. 

Some, now specially treasured, had been published in 
Batavia after Java had been cut off from the Mother 
Country by the German invasion. 

Some were still in their special wrappings, straight 
from shop or publisher. 

But by far the greatest number had been given by the 
Dutch children out there, many with touching inscrip- 
tions in the children’s own handwriting to “ the Dutch 
Refugee-children in England,” wishing them “a Happy 
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Christmas” (1941), of expressing their faith that 
“Nederland zal herrijzen” (The Netherlands will rise 
again), and asking for letters. 

Little did they expect then that they themselves would 
be completely cut off from civilization so soon and for 
so long. 

Little could they have thought then how hungrily 
their gifts would be devoured by book-starved childten 
four years later. 

A few cases of books had been sent to the Camp before 
the children arrived. But it had seemed a good plan to 
ask one of the teachers who had come from Holland with 
the children to add some more according to her own 
choice. 

Song books she wanted. And poetry. And fairy- 
tales, as many fairy-tales as we could spare. 

I must have looked very surprised, for fairy-tales, so 
I had understood, had been rather at a discount in the 
pre-war Holland of the last few years The children, even 
the younger ones, had wanted something more sophisti- 
cated, something about films, witeless, speed boats and 
racing cats. Even Santa Claus came no longer by steamer, 
but by aeroplane . 

But since the war the fairy-story seems to have come 
into its own again. 

Now I wonder why? Is it religious, a seeking of 
deeper and less materialistic realities, a counterpart in 
the children’s world of the renewal of religious interest 
which, we are told, has arisen in this war-ridden world, 
and more especially in occupied countries ? 

Or is it a seeking of re-assurance that the enemy will 
finally be overcome, the dragon, the ogre slain, and that 
they will “live happily ever after ” ? 
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Or is it just a need for escape from a cruel, cold, 
hungry and frightening reality into a world of richly clad 
princes, and princesses, of helpful gnomes, of dancing 
faities and golden slippers ? 

There was a time, perhaps one generation ago, or even 
less, that fairy-tales must have been quite popular too, 
judging by the great number we found in our “ Treasure 
Chests.” There they are, all the old favourites, Hans 
Andersen well in the fore-front, with Grimm and 
Perrault and the Arabian Nightsall beautifully illustrated 
and well produced. 

There are also many less well-known ones, from the 
Dutch East Indies and the “‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” 
from Germany and France, from Sweden and Switzer- 
land, from Italy, Greece and Morocco, from Russia and 
China, from Corsica and the Carolines .. . 

Volumes of fairy-stories from all over the world, but 
none from Holland itself, and none from England. And 
again I wondered why. 

The wife of a Dutch poet once said to me: “ Holland 
is too civilized for fairy stories ; they are only found in 
more primitive countries.” 

Perhaps! But could it be that a civilization which had 
forgotten its fairy-stories—for it must have had some in 
its more primitive days—was too exclusively materialistic 
for the need of its children ? 

Many a deep truth, many a valuable lesson is to be 
found under the bright trappings of the fairy-tale, and the 
fact that so many translations found an apparently ready 
sale in a small country with a population equal to that of 
London would seem to indicate that, periodically at 
least, the children still need and want them. 

England has her sagas and her legends, and made them 
accessible to children of all ages. She has also her 
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charming “ classic ” stories about animals, I nearly said 
“human” animals. Perhaps they fill the need the more 
“ orthodox ” fairy-tale fills in other countries ?, But I 
am not an expert on English children’s books, and I 
have wandered very far from our few cases full of Dutch 
books, carefully to be distributed amongst the various 
groups of Dutch children who have arrived, and are still 
expected in this country for recuperation. 

For the children remaining in Holland something, 
much, will have to be done too. 

A Dutch woman, writing in Vrij Nederland, the Dutch 
weekly published in London, about shopping in 1945, 
relates how she entered a shop asking for a book for a 
boy of eight and was told, “I am sorry, Madam, all our 
children’s books were sold out a long time ago.” 

Preparations are already in progress to provide readers 
in Holland—children and adults—with the mental and 
spiritual food they want as urgently as they need physical 
nourishment. But much work has to be done and many 
obstacles will have to be overcome before this hunger 
can be even partially appeased. 





BirtHDAYS.—Singe birthdays are important events in every 
child’s life, librarians may like to take advantage of the fact. Here 
are some reminders of literary birthdays that fall between now and 
the publication of our next issue : 

August 3rd, 1841—Juliana Horatia Ewing ; 

August 15th, 1771—Sir Walter Scott ; 

September 15th, 1789—James Fenimore Cooper ; 

September 24th, 1862—Leslie Brooke ; 

October 20th, 1823—-Thomas Hughes ; 

_November 13th, 1850—Robert Louis Stevenson ; 

November zgth, 1832—-Louisa M. Alcott ; 

November 30th, 1835—-Mark Twain. 
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A Great American Bookman 
HE book trade journals both English and 


American have recently devoted much space * 

to Frederick G. Melcher, who has just com- 

pleted a long visit to this country. The 

occasion for celebration was the completion 
of fifty years whole-hearted service to the book trade. 
Mr. Melcher has been described by John Masefield as 
“the one-man equivalent in America of our own 
National Book League.” 

Space does not permit us to enlarge upon his manifold 
activities in the world of bookselling, publishing and 
librarianship, but it would appear churlish indeed if we 
should let this occasion pass without a word of thanks to 
Mr. Melcher for his contribution to the cause of good 
books for children. Particularly do we take him to our 
hearts because of his appreciation of English children’s 
books. When he founded a Medal for the best American 
children’s book there were many American names which 
he could have been proud to commemorate, but instead 
he turned to this country and chose John Newbery, 
not indeed as an author, but because Newbery, in 
publishing the books he did, inaugurated a new era, the 
greatest single change in our attitude to books for 
children. Again, when founding a Medal for the best 
picture book in America, he would have had still less 
difficulty in the choice of an American artist to honour. 
Again he turned to England .nd chose Randolph 
Caldecott. 

We can be justly proud of the contribution England 
has made in the field of children’s books in the past and 
the impression our writers and artists have made on 
Americans has been profound. This is constantly 
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acknowledged by them in lectures, essays, and in every- 
day conversation, but in the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals it is given permanent recognition. 

Frederick Melcher is one of those men the keynote of 
whose activities is a boyish enthusiasm for whatever 
holds his interest, and to talk to him or listen to him on 
any of his many favourite book topics is to understand 
why so many progressive ideas in the American book 
trade originated in his mind or were so keenly sponsored 
by him that they-were certain of success. 

Long may his fine work continue. 





A YoutH Boox WerEx.—Children’s Book Weeks have become a 
recognized feature in Public Libraries. Now Youth Book Weeks 
have begun. The first was held at Brighton, most ably organized 
by the Librarian, Mr. C. W. Musgrave. The week was a great 
success principally because of the shrewdly chosen speakers. The 
exhibition of books was not so successful and serves to demonstrate 
again the great difficulties attending the selection of books for 
readers in the teen ages. Fiction particularly showed the need for 
intensive study of the question. The choice of non-fiction is 
comparatively simple; it is largely a question of method of 
presentation. In the case of fiction, however, careful reading is 
essential and the selector must have in mind always the peculiar 
mental make-up of the adolescent, the manifold spiritual problems 
that face him, and must remember above all that this is the period 
of ideals. Books can do much towards fostering these ideals—or 
on the other hand shattering them. There are comparatively few 
novels written to-day that will bear the close examination necessary 















Animals in Books 


Il. The Fanciful and Nonsense Story 
By EpGar OsBORNE 


T would be difficult to decide which division of the 
animal story has the earlier origin. The point, if 
ever proved, would not perhaps be as important 
as the knowledge that both forms of story have 
soothed the nursery in many an hour of infantile 

adversity for many years past. True though this may be, 
it is nevertheless worth while to realize the important 
connection between the modern fanciful animal story and 
the old nonsense poetry, in which animals played so 
important a patt. Even at a period so obscure as the days 
of- Charlemagne there were “most ancient songs ” 
described by members of that king’s court as “ bar- 
barous,” a term which was probably intended to mean 
fanciful and ridiculous in the opinion of the court circles. 
Animal ditties certainly can be traced back for centuries. 
The old ditty of The Three Blind Mice is found in the 
curious music book entitled Deuteromelia ; or the second 
part of Musicke’s Melodie, 1609 ; and contemporary with 
the Blind Mice, or maybe much earlier, is the popular 
thyme of The Frog and the Mouse. Other early rhymes 
which come to mind are The Froggie came to the Mill Door 
and The Frog he Would a-Wooing Go, a nursery rhyme still 
v favourite with children and still attractive to modern 
illustrators. 

Although familiar domestic animals were often the 
basis of nonsense nursery rhymes, it may well be that the 
main purpose of the singers was not to commemorate in 
verse the ridiculous antics of animals so much as to 
find a smoothly flowing ditty which would lull the baby 
to sleep or amuse him during his earliest infancy. 
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Doubtless the antiquarian, the student of folk-lore, and 
such matter-of-fact folk on the one hand, and the 
imaginative writers of children’s books on the other, look 
upon nursery rhymes from widely different view points. 
J. B. Ker, in his essay, The Archeology of Popular English 
Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, describes the rhymes, as we 
know them, as “ unmeaning metrical farragos,” and goes 
on to describe them as “repugnant to the nature of 
language and the feelings of common-sense,” a point of 
view which happily is not shared by those artists who 
really understand uncommon-sense and know the kind 
of literature young children appreciate. It is however, 
sufficient for our purpose to know that modern writers, 
who have won the affection of the nursery with their 
fanciful and nonsense animal tales, have recognized their 
debt to Mother Goose, Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog, 
The Story of the Three Little Pigs and many other early 
rhymes and stories. We can trace the influence of the 
rhymesters and story tellers of past ages in A/ice in her 
journey through the Looking Glass, where she meets 
with not only Tweedledum and Tweedledee but also 
with the Lion and the Unicorn. In the works of Walter 
de la Mare, A. A. Milne, and many other authors also, 
we find definite traces of the writers of early nursery 
rhymes. 

We can therefore be assured that nonsense stepped 
early into the garden of children’s literature, and that 
the most appropriate subjects authors found there were 
the common animals familiar to all children. These 
nonsensical and fanciful animal stories must not be 
confused with Fables. They contain no moral, no hidden 
meanings regarding the idiosyncrasies of human beings. 
There is something more realistic than amusing in 
meeting a fox disguised as a wolf, such as we come across 
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in the stories of the Fabulists, but doubtless there is 
something more likely to cause laughter and amusement 
to a child in seeing a frog a-wooing go, or a cow jumping 
over the moon. In appreciating these absurdities, 

children reveal their spontaneous defiance of the dictates 
of reason, their sub-conscious hostility to the common- 
sense world to which grown-ups make such strenuous 
efforts to introduce them. Anv observer of children will 
know that the average child pays little attention to 
Witticism or parody, and satire means nothing to him. 
A child, however, will be invariably attracted by the 
broad humour of nonsense and the unorthodox antics of 
animals and other familiar things. Such appreciation 
shows that most children at least begin life with a strong 
sense of imagination, a fact which leads some of us to 
speculate as to whether some trends of modern education 
may not in the long run vitiate their taste. This fear must 
have been in the mind of J. O. Halliwell, who, in a brief 
preface to the 1886 edition of his Nursery Rhymes of 
England, indicates that, notwithstanding the extension of 
serious education to all but the earliest periods of life, 
there still exists an undying love for the popular remnants 
of ancient nursery literature. Fortunately there is no 
sign that children of the zoth century have lost their love 
for ancient nursery rhymes.and nonsense stories. This is 
a great nursery fact which I hope will not go unheeded 
by the army of nursery school teachers whom we are 
likely to expetience under the promised new era in 
education. Teachers of young children will, doubtless, 
always realize that the traditional nonsense rhymes and 
modern fanciful animal stories have a meaning and a 
romance which holds the fancy of most young children 
and consequently has a beneficial influence on their 
imagination. Nevertheless there is always, I fecl, just a 
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little danger that we of mature age may put too much 
emphasis on matter of fact and are rather apt to forget 
that to the very young the nursery rhyme and the 
fanciful story—ancient doggerel though some of it may 
be—is the novel and light reading of the young scholar, 
occupying, in respect to a child’s ordinary lessons, the 
position of a novel which relieves the mind of an adult 
from the cares of work-a-day life. Those adults who 
argue that the cow must have jumped under the moon 
instead of over it must have been brought up in matter- 
of-fact surroundings where fancy and imagination did 
not find congenial quarters. 

Apart from the traditional nonsense rhymes, the first 
definite signs of literary effort to amuse children with 
nonsense animal rhymes and stories began in 1807. What 
motive inspired William Roscoe, of Liverpool, writer on 
statistics and author of a life of Leo X, to disregard all 
the devices of the moralists and to be so delightfully 
frivoious we cannot be sure. What we can be sure about 
is that his Batterfly’s Ball, written for the amusement of 
his children, interested also the world at large. This 
little paper-covered book, half illustration and half verse, 
in coloured and uncoloured editions, soon found a crop 
of sequels, the first and best of which was Mrs. Dorset’s 
The Peacock at Home, 1807. These books, slight in them- 
selves, never more than about twenty pages in length, 
became very popular. The Butierfly’s Ball and The Pea- 
cock at Home between them, so we ate told, achieved a 
sale of forty thousand copies during their first year. 
Another achievement, apart from their popularity and 
literary merit, was that for the first time in the history 
of children’s books the illustrations were as important as 
the text. Curiously enough this inspiration, delightful 
though it must have been to children, did not become 
general until the ’sixties, when pictures had a much fuller 
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share in many children’s books. The Butterfly’s Ball, 
The Lobster’s Voyage to the Brazils, The Lion’s Mas- 
querade, The Wedding among the Flowers, and many others 
have long since been forgotten, the only people interested 
in them now being that small band of book collectors who 
compete with each other to obtain sound first edition 
copies of these now comparatively rare little books at 
prices ranging from two pounds or more. These little 
books, so happy, so fresh, and so foreign to any children’s 
books then known, paved the way for that genius of 
nonsense Edward Lear, who was the first writer to give 
nonsense a recognized place in the modern world of 
children’s books. Like all other types of literature, 
nonsense expresses itself either m prose or verse. Never- 
theless most writers of fanciful story books seem com- 
pelled to break out into verse at odd moments. Edward 
Lear was no exception to this rule. It may be that prose 
is too sedate for nonsense; anyway authors have 
decided that rhythm and rhyme are at least just as 
convenient a medium in which to express their particular 
fancies. Liberties with words also appeal to nonsense 
writers. It may be that Edward Lear was not the inventor 
of this method of fun but certainly he made good use of 
it. New words apparently meaningless, new beings 
beyond one’s weirdest dreams, go into his literary pot 
and are turned into all sorts of refrains and repetitions. 
Lear’s The Quangle Wangle’s Hat is a good example of 
this method of fanciful animal nonsense : 
** And the Golden Grouse came thefe, 

And the Pobble who has no toes,— 

And the small Olympian Bear,— 

And the Dong with the luminous nose. 

And the Blue Baboon, who played the flite,— 

And the Orient Calf from the land of Tute,— 

And the Attery Squash, and the Bisky Bat,— 

All came and built on the lovely Hat 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee.” 
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Rudyard Kipling in his Just So Stories uses a similar 
method : 
“ [ve never seen a jaguar 

Nor yet an armadill 

A-dilloing in his armour 

And I s’pose I never will.” 


Few children having once read A. A. Milne’s Three 
Foxes will ever forget : 
“ They didn’t go shopping in the High Street shopses 
But caught what they wanted in the woods and copses 
They all went fishing, and they caught three wormses 
‘They went out hunting and they caught three wopses.” 


Since Lear’s day nonsense and fanciful animal stories 
have become so well represented among notable books 
for children that they may well be considered as a special 
branch of children’s literature. It may be asked why this 
patticular type of children’s story is so popular both with 
children and writers. The answer.is perhaps that animal 
rhymes and stories, like fairy tales, appeal both to the 
imagination of children and artists. To authors this form 
of literature has a two fold attraction ; its inventiveness 
in words and characters and the appeal to any true 
attist’s attraction to illustration. 

Many notable writers who indulged in the nonsensical 
and fanciful are also notable illustrators. Lear, 
Thackeray, Carroll (although not so able as his illustrator 
Tenniel), Kipling, Chesterton, Lofting and Beatrix 
Potter are sufficient to indicate how much the authors 
have enjoyed credting pictures of their characters. One 
has only to look at the illustrations of the discovery of 
the Pushme-Pullyou in Hugh Lofting’s stupendous 
adventures of Doctor Doolittle to understand this. 

The present day demand for fanciful animal stories has 
produced a flood of books about dogs, rabbits, goats, 
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cows, other domestic animals, and all manner of wood- 
land creatures. A large number of these books are 
completely lacking in inspiration or originality and will 
not find any permanent place in the annals of this branch 
of children’s literature. The number of books that 
deserve to survive the first few years of publication is, 
however, by comparison with other types of children’s 
books, fairly large, and it is teasonably certain that some 
will—if they have not already done so—become nursery 
classics. Among the masterpieces we can certainly 
include Kipling’s Just So Stories, the adventures of Peter 
Rabbit in Mr. McGregor’s garden, Mrs. Tiggy Winkle, 
Jemima Puddleduck, Jeremy Fisher, Nutkin who had a 
brother called Twinkleberry, and the rest of the little 
creatures so well-known to most children and adults 
in those little shiny-papered volumes with delightful 
drawings by Beatrix Potter. The Potter books are not 
deliberately humorous ; they are factual and the writer 
leaves you to draw your own moral or romantic con- 
clusions. Their success lies in the seemingly effortless, 
unselfconscious way in which they are written, and above 
all in the fact that they have a story to tell. Other out- 
standing books are Kenneth Grahame’s Wind in the 
Willows and A. A. Milnz’s Winnie-the-Pooh and The House 
at Pooh Corner. Katherine Tozer’s Mumfie books now 
find a place on innumerable nursery shelves, and Patricia 
Lynch’s stories, steeped in the lore of the Irish 
countrvside, may find their niche among the immortals. 
Richard W. Hatch’s The Curious Lobster and The 
Curious Lobster’s Island ate well told stories. Mr. Lobster 
was curious ; for sixty-eight years he had lived at the 
bottom of the ocean, but before he shed his sixty-eighth 
shell he was determined to defy his friends of the sea bed 
and explore the land. There are many heroes, Mr. 
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Badger for saving Mr. Lobster from the pot, Mr. Lobster 
for bravely pulling home the boat when a storm breaks 
the oars, and Mr. Bear for saving Mr. Lobster from 
getting “dried up ” when he loses his way in the wood 
and has to be rushed to the sea. The charm of the 
fanciful animal story is its glorious gravity and we find 
this in the work of Mr. Hatch. 

Other delightful fanciful animal books that come to 
mind are three books by Dorothy Lathrop, The Little 
White Goat, The Snail That Ran, and The Colt from Moon 
Mountain, the mysterious pet who ate strawberries from a 
little girl’s lap, could make poisonous water fresh and 
sweet, and who turned out to be “ a Unicorn, a beast of 
great beauty.” This is a beautiful story which skilfully 
combines fancy and reality. There is also the lovely and 
imaginative story Te Cat who went to Heaven, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Margery Bianco’s The Velveteen Rabbit, and 
finally Eric Linklater’s The Wind on the Moon, a delightfu) 
story in which Mr. Parker, the Giraffe, the Golden Puma, 
and the Silver Falcon share exciting adventures with 
Dinah and Dorinda Palfrey, two children who live in the 
village of Midmiddlecum. Other authors who should 
not go unrecorded are Marjorie Flack, Cicely Englefield, 
Anne Casserley, Frances Clarke Sayers, Alison Uttley, 
and Kathleen Hale. 

The success of the modern fanciful animal story has 
led to the publication of innumerable well-printed and 
illustrated books of this kind, many of them pawky, self- 
conscious and over-illustrated. It is not difficult to 
discern that these books are deliberate attempts to supply 
‘’ what is called the “ juvenile market.” In many cases the 
technical skill of the pictorial artist far outweighs the 
writer’s literary talent. An illustrated animal story to be 
successful must provide a perfect blend of text and 
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illustration. It is no use the writer or artist indulging in 
ugliness or distortion, or in being hearty or grotesque—it 
doesn’t deceive the child. The perfect blend of fanciful 
animal story is to be found in the Beatrix Potter books, 
where we see that the illustrations are admirable and 
fulfil the text as all good book illustrations should do. 
We cannot judge a book by its illustrations alone, the 
virtue is inthe story. The rules of good story writing are 
the same now as they have always been, a beginning, a 
middle and an end. Like all good story tellers Beatrix 
Potter makes her readers feel that she seriously believes 
in her own story. The effect of this is the same on young 
children as when they are older and can appreciate the 
simple direct narrative of such books as Treasure Island. 
Great writers, without any wearisome preliminaries, 
plunge straight into the story. Beatrix Potter’s method 
is so direct that one would almost believe anyone 
could do it : . 
“ One morning a little rabbit sat on a bank. He pricked 
his ears and listened to the trit-trot, trit-trot of a pony. A 
gig was coming along the road; it was driven by Mr. 
McGregor, and beside him sat Mrs. McGregor in her best 
bonnet. As soon as they had passed, little Benjamin Bunny 
slid down into the road, and set off—with a hop, skip and a 
jump—to call upon his relations, who lived in the wood at 
the back of Mr. McGregor’s garden. That wood was full of 
rabbit holes; and in the neatest, sandiest hole of all, lived 


Benjamin’s aunt and his cousins—Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton- 
Tail and Peter.” 


And the end of the story : 


““ When Peter got home his mother forgave him, because 
she was so glad to see that he had found his shoes and coat. 
Cotton-Tail and Peter folded up the pocket handkerchief, 
and old Mrs. Rabbit strung up the onions and hung them 
from the kitchen ceiling, with the bunches of herbs and the 
rabbit tobacco.” 
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This, I am sure, is a long enough quotation to show 
that the charm of the successful animal story does not lie 
‘in the direction of grotesque fantasy but in its sedate 
humour and its nearness to a child’s vision of reality. 





AMERICAN COMMENT ON Firry British Booxs.—The Fifty 
British Books exhibit chosen for excellence of production under 
war-time difficulties is now on show in New York. Mr. A. R. 
Thompson, writing in the Pub/ishers’ Weekly, says, “If visitors to the 
show are asked to vote for their favourite exhibit it is a safe guess 
that they will support overwhelmingly the paper-famine Midget 
picture books for children by Chatto and Windus . . . There is 
something irresistibly appealing about these beautiful little scraps 
of paper.” 


CHILDREN’S Book CounciL.—A direct offshoot of the American 
Children’s Book Week is the newly formed Children’s Book Council, 
which, with a permanent headquarters, is intended to serve as a 
clearing house for all activities connected with children’s reading. 
It is hoped to make Children’s Book Week (November 11th to 
17th) international. England, Australia, New Zealand and Russia 
are, so far, preparing to co-operate, and other countries will join 
in the idea in time. It is our belief that such an idea should be fully 
supported because children’s books can undoubtedly play their 
part in promoting international good-will. 


















Dorothy Ann Lovell 
By Norau M. JOHNSON. 


T was with some trepidation that I responded to 
the Editor’s request to visit Miss Lovell and, in 
the official capacity of interviewer, to get to know 
as much as might be about her and her books. 
As it turned out, Miss Lovell practically interviewed 

me, having had long experience of dealing with con- 
tributors to the Christian Science Monitor, and as she has 
very definite views about her work and as great a fluency 
with the spoken word as she has with the written, my 
task was an easy one. 

Miss Lovell does not write her books for any particular 
children ; she writes because she feels a strong urge to 
do so, an urge she has felt since she was a small child. 
As she talked I could see her and her sister perched up at 
a table in their country home in Lincolnshire scribbling 
away at their stories by lamplight and stopping very 
often to ask their father to spell words for them. 
Thrown very much on their own resources, with few 
toys or other children to play with, these two lived in an 
imaginative world of their own, and a well-developed 
and lively imagination is still one of Miss Lovell’s chief 
assets. The stories they wrote were seldom completed 
and Miss Lovell recalls quite clearly the first one she ewer 
finished, at the age of ten. This was intended, in her own 
mind, for a Christmas magazine and therefore had to be 
a ghost story. It rejoiced in the impressive title, Te 
Ghost of Lizzie Hagris or The Dangerous Joke. Later 
the family moved to Southport and there, between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen, the young authoress came 
under the influence of a head mistress who encouraged 
and developed in her the technique of writing. There was 
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never, however, any suggestion that she should write 
for a living nor has she ever regarded her writing from 
a purely commercial angle. 

While on the staff of the Christian Science Monitor, 
which sne joined just after the last war, and from which 
she has recently retired, Miss Lovell became familiar 
with writers for children and with children’s books. 
Arthur Ransome, Kitty Barne, Joyce L. Brisley are among 
those whose books have been published as serials in the 
Monitor, and Elizabeth Kyle has contributed short 
stories. It was for the Monitor that Miss Lovell wrote her 
own short stories, which have since been collected in 
Stories of Hoppity-Pops; The Dip Bucket; Lift up the 
Latch, and When the Fire Burns Blue. 

Toby Twinkle, her first long book, was written on 
holiday in the south of France, but the idea of Toby came 
to her in London. Looking from the window of her 
office one day, Miss Lovell saw an odd little dog poking 
about in the square below and began to imagine to 
herself the kind of small boy who might own such a 
funny little pup. Soon he was clear in her mind; red 
hair, a cheeky freckled face with a snub nose, his hands 
in his pockets and a general air of independence ; in 
fact, Toby himself. The little dog never appeared in the 
book, but the picture of Toby stayed at the back of 
her mind and adventures began to collect around him 
until they were just asking to be set down on paper. 

This, ] gathered, is the way Miss Lovell usually works. 
Once she has an idea for a story she does not sit down and 
scribble it off immediately. She lets the idea simmer in 
her mind until her imagination has given it shape and 
itevolves quitenaturally. Shesees her characters and their 
movements very clearly and cannot, and will not, alter 
them unless she feels there is very strong justification for 
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criticism. This does not mean that her writing is effortless. 
She takes great pains over her work, continually going 
back over it, crossing out and revising until it assumes a 
balance and shape which satisfies her with a sense of 
rightness, “like an egg that is well and truly poached.” 
When her story has marched to its conclusion she feels 
powerless to lengthen i it or insert anything more, however 
much her publishers may demand longer stories. This 
inability to “pad” is the result, she believes, of the 
ideal of economy of words given to her in her early 
years by the short Bible stories, particularly the story of 
the Prodigal Son. She excels in the long-short story of 
about 30,000 words, and provided she has ideas for plots, 
can produce about three of these in a year. 

Most of her books, except Toby Twinkle, have been 
written at odd times; in the Underground; lunching in 
a cafe; scribbling away oblivious of people and noise 
around. Indeed, she says she works best surrounded 
by people. 

Because Miss Lovell sees her characters so clearly 
and because she herself had an art training after leaving 
school (though she strongly protests she is no illustrator), 
she keeps a critical eye on the illustrations in her books 
and believes it might be a help to both authors and 
illustrators if publishers were to make a practice of 
arranging for a meeting at which points of detail of 
illustration could be discussed. 

I asked about The Adventures of Emma, a favourite of 
mine. ‘Oh, Emma was a real doll all right. She sat in 
a glass case right at the top of the London Museum just 
asking to have her story written. She had the most 
perfect little nose, and her bonnet, crinoline and muff 
were exactly as I have described them. I think she was 
really one of Queen Victoria’s dolls. But her adventures 
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were entirely imaginary. I suppose she is evacuated 
somewhere now, poor dear.” Emma was discovered by 
Miss Lovell on a visit to the Museum in her lunch hour, 
one of those many lunch hours which she used to spend 
either writing or poking into odd places “for fun.” 
Her friendly nature and/lively curiosity often led her into 
conversations with queer characters who provided her 
with material. Abel Trott, for example, was often to 
be seen around Westminster wearing a silk hat and with 
a carnation in his button-hole, singing away to himself 
as he trudged along pushing his barrow piled high with 
odds and ends. The tramp, Major, in the Mystery of the 
Bronze Frog, was the result of a conversation with a real 
tramp in Kensington Gardens. 

Finally, we talked about the recent exhibition of 
American books. Miss Lovell was very enthusiastic 
and spoke enviously of the quality of the paper used for 
the books. As most of her own books have been war- 
time productions she may be forgiven a little feeling of 
envy, and she, like all of us, looks forward to the day 


when English children’s books will be able to shed their 
utility dress. 





MEDAL WINNER.—Ra+¢hina, by Mairin Cregan, published by 
Alien and Unwin towards the end of last year, received in 1943 the 
Downy Award. This silver medal is awarded each year for the 
“Finest American Children’s. Book Written in the Catholic 
Tradition.” Although first published in America, however, 
Rathina is an Irish book, the author being the wife of the Minister 
of Agriculture in Eire. She is also the author of another very 
delightful children’s book, O/d John, which is also published by 
Allen and Unwin. The Downy Award was made to Rathina 
- because (to quote the citation) “It is in the Catholic tradition of 
respect and warm affection for gracious family life, because it is 
permeated with an atmosphere of deep religious faith that is as 
natural and unassuming as the air we breathe; because it is 
distinguished by a sensitiveness of style that is clear, vivid, 


humorous and humane.” 
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“Nonsense in Children’s Literature 
By ELEANOR GRAHAM 


HAT is Nonsense in literature? Ob- 
viously it is not mere senseless rubbish 
or balderdash, nor the “ itti-witty- 
fishie ” nonsense of the crooner’s songs. 

Though it may make its first appeal to 
the young, it is something equally acceptable to the adult. 
Its origin is in the imagination, and there is a deliberate 
flinging aside of the ties of reason and logic. It does 
not tely for effect on the Magic of the fairy-tales. 

Walter de la Mare, in his study of Lewis Carroll, 
suggests that Nonsense is “that indefinable ‘cross’ 
between humour, phantasy and sweet unreasonableness,” but 
Harvey Darton’s reference to it as “ the joy of being silly, 
inconsequent and innocently hilarious’’ surely misses some 
vital quality which sets it altogether apart from the 
crudity of the twopenny “‘ comic.” 

‘Even with such guides, it is not easy to draw the line 
between Nonsense, humour, satire, wit, comedy and 
parody with any precision. The Adice books are perfect 
examples of Nonsense, but they contain also wit, 
humour, satire and many parodies, e.g. Twinkle, twinkle 
little bat, which was the Carroll version of Isaac Watt’s 
hymn which must have been familiar to almost all nicely 
brought up little girls of the period. We shall probably 
all agree that whatever else the “‘Comics” are, they do 
not fall into the same class of Nonsense as the Adices. 
Nor do the William books, though there is much humour 
in them. There is plenty of good Nonsense among the 
nursery rhymes, for instance, Hey Diddle Diddle, or The 
Lion and the Unicorn, ot Humpty Dumpty; but though the 
old forfeit rhyme, The Great Panjandrum, seems at first 
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sight to qualify, is it not, in fact, characterized more by 
calculation than imagination, with less of sweet un- 
reasonableness than deliberate inconsistency, designed 
simply as a trick to test the memory ? 

In very simple terms perhaps Little Black Sambo, as 
Nonsense, and Peter Rabbit non-Nonsense, illustrate 
essential qualities, for in the first there is just that free 
flight of the imagination, just the atmosphere of 
“‘ humour, phantasy and sweet unreasonableness ” which 
contributes to Nonsense, while behind the fantasy of 
Beatrix Potter’s dressed up rabbits there remains always 
the logic of strict realism. Leslie Brooke’s Jobnny Crow 
rigmaroles are good Nonsense, and he uses, as Lear did so 
successfully, the beat of the rhythm as well as the sound 
of the words to point his meaning. 

The Fairy-tales, too, contain a good deal of Nonsense, 
though it is rare in Andersen. The Grimms’ tales and 
some of our own folk-tales abound in it. Andersen’s 
stories of the Emperor’s New Clothes and the Nightingal: 
contain humour of a high order, illuminating th: 
vagaries of human nature, but reason and logic prevail 
all through them. The Goloshes of Fortune is essentially 
a fairy-tale involving magic; but the story of Lazy Jack 
who carried the donkey on his back is pure Nonsense, 
with the restraint of reason and common sense cast off, 
and involving no magic. In my view the Just So Stories 
are Nonsense of a high order. The tale of the kangaroo 
who wanted to “ be popular and very much sought after 
by five o’clock this afternoon” ; or how the camel got 
his hump, or the adventures of the elephant’s child, “ by 
the banks of the great, grey, green, greasy Limpopo 
river, all set about with fever trees ” have in them the 
quintessence of “ humour, phantasy and sweet un- 
reasonableness.” 
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Should Peter Pan be regarded as Nonsense? Are 
sentimentality and Nonsense compatible? It seems to 
me not. Peter Pan is based on an idea, not at all childish, 
of a boy who does not want to grow up, and though 
psychologists may deduce its presence from the child’s 
behaviour it is completely contrary to the ordinary 
child’s desire to be “a big man like Daddy.” Barrie 
played with it in a wholly adult way, retrospectively, and 
so inevitably was involved in some falsification of feeling 
which gave rise to sentimentality. Children generally 
take the play simply as a series of adventurous episodes, 
discarding entirely the adult framework. 

I rather think the first Dr. Dolittle book passes muster 
as Nonsense, and certainly A. A. Milne does at his best. 
Sir William Nicholson’s Clever Bil] and the Pirate Twins 
ate also in a good tradition ; but there are many border- 
line cases. What of Worzel Gummidge? Or Haldane’s 
My Friend Mr. Leakey ? The first has moments of careless 
rapture, but somehow the laboured common-sense of the 
children, whose make-believe really creates the fantasy 
of Gummidge, probably keeps it among fantastic 
stories but out of the Nonsense class. Mr. Leakey also 
is not Nonsense, but sound fairy-tale with a superb brand 
of magic all its own. 

The classic unchallenged giants in the realm of Non- 
sense remain Lear and Carroll, though Strawwelpeter was 
classed with their works by the Victorians. To-day the 
tone of its improving lessons is generally disliked and 
distrusted, and it has almost dropped out of nursery 
literature. Hilaire Belloc goes a little along the same 
road as Heinrich Hoffman in his Cautionary Tales, but 
his is a mellower humour and his Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts possesses unquestionably the requisite “ sweeter ” 
sort of unreasonableness. 
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We, as a nation, pride ourselves on our sense of 
humour, and accordingly prize our Nonsense books, 
watching jealously for the moment when a younger 
generation is ready to share them with us, rejoicing in the 
opportunity to unleash our private enthusiasms ; but 
other people look on curiously and more than half doubt 
that in fact, we possess any humour. We admire the 
American habit of wise-cracking, partly just because 
it is a trick which does not come easily to us. Indeed 
it remains in our minds a “ trick” connected with the 
back chat of the music halls, and we feel surprised and a 
little indignant when an American lays down one of our 
books murmuring regretfully, “ Not a single wisecrack 
throughout!” for that is not our natural method of 
self expression. At our best we tend towards a quiet, 
chuckling, good-humoured humour such as is to be 
found in many of our children’s books but passes 
apparently unnoticed by our American friends. Perhaps 
more than most nations we do stress the importance of 
humour for children, and are apt to look at them 
anxiously, quoting the saying, ““ Laugh and grow fat!” 
No one has any doubt that laughter is good for all of us, 
particularly for the young ; and for the less happy child 
it can achieve wonders, by reducing stresses to manage- 
able proportions and breaking up those deadening, 
though often insubstantial, obstructions which seem to 
bar the way between the discouraged child and the rest 
of the world. For the self-absorbed child, laughter can 
have an almost magic effect, pitching him suddenly 
back into the happiness of sociability. 


Lear’s inscription on the title page of the original 
edition of the Book of Nonsense is an indication of what 
he intended : 
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There was an old Derry down Derry 
Who loved to see little folk merry ; 
So he made them a Book 
And with laughter they shook, 

At the fun of that Derry down Derry. 
Lear’s rhymes and their illustrations were always done 
impromptu to amuse children. Both, he said, flowed 
from his pen with no other inspiration than “the up- 
roarious delight and welcome of children.” He was for 
a while engaged to draw from life the animals of the 
Earl of Derby’s Menagerie, and during the evenings, as 
the children: of the household gathered round him, the 
limericks and pictures of the Book of Nonsense came into 
being. The Owl and the Pussycat was written later for 
the small daughter of John Addington Symonds, and 
The Pobble who has no Toes for his own god-daughter. 
He did not invent either the Nonsense idea or the 
limerick verse form.’ A friend had shown him the 
nursery rhyme, There was an Old Man of Tobago, remarking 
that it lent itself to an infinity of versions, and Lear 
promptly adopted it. 

In his childhood several books of limericks had been 
published, for instance, The History of Sixteen Wonderful 
Old Women which contained verses very much in what 
was later to become Lear’s own vein, though not up to 
his pointed quality. Here is one: 

There was an Old Woman named Towl 
Who went to sea with her Ow] ; 

But the Owl was sea-sick 

And screamed for physic ; 
Which sadly annoy’d Mistress Towl. 


The later half of the eighteenth century was a period 
of endless admonishing of the young. Fairy tales were 
quite out of fashion and both stories and verses were 
coloured by an uncomprehending grimness. It was the 
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day of The Fairchild Family and of an inhuman disregard 
for children working in factories and mines. The 
atmosphere so far as literature was concerned began to 
lighten, however, with the turn of the century, and in 
1804 Jane and Ann Taylor published their Original Poems 
for Infant Minds which, though still invariably embodying 
a moral, did so with a good deal of genuine humout and 
a far softer and more loving tone towards the recalcitrant 
child. Nonsense verse was coming into being—and 
Dame Wiggins of Lee and Deborah Dent had a Donkey so 
Fine were quite plainly an approach to it, as is seen from 
these lines : 
Deborah Dent had a Donkey so fine ! 
Marrowbones, cherrystones, Bundle’em jig. 
Cried Debby, Ill kiss this sweet Donkey of mine 
For sure the dear creature is almost divine. 
Look at his eyes how they sparkle and shine ! 
He’s an ambling, scambling, 
Braying-sweet, turn-up feet, 
Mane-cropt, tail-lopt, 
High bred, thistle-fed, Merry old Bundle’em jig ! 


In 1837 Southey wrote his original story of The Three 
Bears which also comes very near genuine Nonsense and 
was so widely adopted that it almost came to be regarded 
as a pedigreed folktale. One way or another it almost 
looks as though Nonsense was the nineteenth century’s 
parting kick to the repression of those earlier years. 

The Book of Nonsense was not an instant success when 
it came out in 1846. Mothers were warned that th« 
ugliness of the drawings might influence their children’s 
eye for Beauty! Nevertheless it held attention and has 
strengthened that hold from generation to generation. 
Lear seems not to have expected fame from his writings, 
and indeed when a second edition of the above was 
proposed he offered the publishers his copyright for a 
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mere hundred pounds down—and this was refused as 
too risky a proposition! However, the matter was 
revived soan afterwards and they were prepared to accept 
his offer, Lear solemnly raised his price by £25 ! 

Nonsense permits considerable licence to the writer, 
and Lear coined one first class new word in “ runcible,” 
but often adopted any epithet whose “ sound ” could be 
used to convey his meaning adequately. Thus he wrote 
of the “‘ syllabub sea,” “ mumbian melody ” and invented 
such place names as Gromboolian Plain and Chankley 
Bore ; but when he playfully mis-spells his words for 
me at least the effect is not so happy. “‘ Sponge-taneous”’ 
and ‘ * purple- -dicular ” with his writing of “ phiggs ” 
for figs and “ phame ” for fame remind me irresistibly 
of the heavy punning of the Victorians and other 
laboured forms of wit dear to them. 

I wonder how soon Charles Luttwidge Dodgson, who 
was born in 1832, carne across The Book of Nonsense? 
I would like to see some comment of his upon it; 
particularly as, at fourteen, he contributed some rhymes 
and sketches very much in the Lear tradition to the 
Rectory Umbrella, a private family magazine. Certainly 
his mind and sense of humour were keen and active at an 
early stage and it was to that irregular periodical that he 
contributed the first four lines of Jabberwocky with a 
complete glossary under the title Stanza of Arglo-Saxon 
Poetry. 

Carroll’s Nonsense is no surface affair. Though he 
wrote down the first Alice story, almost word for word, 
as he. had told it by word of mouth to the little Liddell 
girls during a river picnic, it has the polish and style of 
something long cherished in the mind—and noting the 
beginnings of Jabberwocky, this may well have been so. 
It is curiously sturdy and realistic in spite of a dreamlike 
atmosphere in which neither logic, nor reason, nor the 
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fruits of past experience can be wholly trusted, though all 
three are conscientiously recalled by the serious little 
girl who carries child and adult readers alike with her 
by the absolute integrity of her character and the brilliant 
realism of Carroll’s drawing. Yet she herself is firmly 
part of the phantasy (unlike the children referred to above 
in Worzel Gummidge), and in that topsy-turvy world it 
is only her personality which remains stable and un- 
changing. Even her familiar size is not to be relied upon. 
One moment she shoots up to giant height ; the next 
she has shrunk so that even a caterpillar perched on a 
mushroom can snub her. The lessons remembered from 
schoolroom days, the recitations, good manners, scraps 
of conversation overheard in the drawing room, the 
appearance of the white rabbit who /¢/ked, all turn out 
bewilderingly different from remembered experience. 
Yet Carroll knew and entered so exactly into the range 
and depth of such a child’s experience that every line of 
it still rings true, eighty years afterwards. Most children 
still read it for the first time simply as an engrossing 
story of the strange adventures of a little girl such as 
any one of its readers might be or know. Much of the 
point and application of the book’s wit and humour is 
only appreciated later, not because it was so contrived 
by Carroll deliberately, but simply as a natural expression 
of the quality of the mind which conceived it. 

Cartoll’s Nonsense, like Lear’s, is always benign. 
Nightmare never creeps into the phantasy, but through 
it always runs that sweet unreasonableness of which 
de la Mare has spoken. 

There is much more to be said on this illusive subject, 
but space forbids. I hope, however, that these 
exploratory remarks may have succeeded in making a 
little clearer what Nonsense is and why its place in our 
literatare is regarded as important. 
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POETRY FOR YOU 


By C. DAY LEWIS 
Fifth edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
“He has foreseen most of the questions about poetry which 
children are likely to ask. A book which is excellently planned 
and admirable in its conversational tone.” 


—The New Statesman and Nation. 


SIMPLE SCIENCE AND 


MORE SIMPLE SCIENCE 
By E. N. Da C. ANDRADE and JULIAN HUXLEY 


Further supplies will be ready tn September 


Ready end of August 


The Valley in the Woods 


BY ROGER NOAKES 


Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 7s. 6d. net 


An adventure story set in the Sussex countryside just before 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Five children and their parents 
are holidaying at a cottage near a farm. The children decide 
to become ‘Pioneers’ cut off by hostile tribes, and the dis- 
covery of an old track through the woods eventually brings 
them out into a deserted ‘hidden’ valley, with an old mill and 
farmhouse. An anonymous note warning them to keep away 
from the valley leads up to the mystery which is elucidated 
in the happenings of an exciting night. This is a first story 
written by a practical farmer, and the background of farming 
life and work is authentic, as are the illustrations. 


























Just Published 


SIX FOR GOLD 


By FRANCES BERRILL 
Illustrated by Marjorie Tomes 


Here is a collection of short stories by a born story-teller, for 
children between the ages of five and nine. Fantasy and humour 
mingle to make these stories ones which will be read and re-read ; 
loved and remembered. 


The Gold Cock from his perch on the old grey steeple ; the Unicorn 
from the coat of arms above the dining-room fire-place, and the 
Little Star from the Milky Way, all seek adventure in the world of 
you and me. And what a time they have ! 


The pictures, at a glance, give more than a clue to the fun and fancy 
of this spontaneous book, which will become, in many a nursery, a 
favourite, if not a classic. 


Price 5s. net. 


I——— OX FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS——— 








Bunny Buffin ALEC BUCKELS 
Illustrated by the author. 6s. 
Miss Anna Truly Vv. H. DRUMMOND 


Illustrated in colour by the author. 6s. 
The Story of 


the Little Red Engine DIANA ROSS 
Illustrated in colour by Leslie Wood. 6s. 


A French Alphabet MARGARET CARDEW 
Illustrated in colour by the author. 8s. 6d. 


Ludwig Beethoven OPAL WHEELER 
Illustrated by Mary Greenwalt. 8s. 6d. 
Stephen Foster OPAL WHEELER 


Illustrated by Mary Greenwalt. 8s. 6d. 
ABER AND FABE 

































The New Books 


A PICTURE BOOK 


Hutton, C. A Picture History of Britain. (lus. 


by the author. 62 PP. 11g. Cloth back. 
Oxford . : : : 8/6 


Mr. Hutton’s artistic work is well- on in the Puffin 
Books. In this large volume he has written very brief notes 
on each century of our history and has illustrated them with 
many coloured lithographs. As the title of the book implies 
the pictures are more important than the text. They are on 
every page, are in bright colours, and each one is interesting 
in itself apart from its connection ‘with the accompanying text. 
For seven to ten-year-olds. 


FOR THOSE UNDER TEN 


BuckELs, A. Stories of Bunny Buffin. Mllus. by the 


author. too pp. 84 x6. Faber. : . 6/- 


These stories of a small rabbit are not very inspired. 
They will nevertheless go down well enough with their readers. 
In spirit they are for the youngest. Actually they are over-long 
for this immature age and will be put to better use if used by 
parents as bedtime stories. The value of all Mr. Buckel’s 
books is in his excellent drawings. Simple, and strong in 
outline, they convey their message in a way that is fully 
appreciated by younger readers, without any of the fuzziness 
and sophistication of so many of our present-day illustrators. 


GILLHAM, C. E. Beyond the Clapping Mountains. 


Illus. by Chanimun. $3 PP. 74 X5. Boards. 
Oxford . , : H 2/6 
These nine Eskimo folk ie were collected by. Mr. 
Gillham and set down in his own words. The result is a very 
enjoyable little book in which the author has preserved the 
unsophisticated humour of a happy and simple people. All 
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Hone, M. Sarah Elizabeth. Illus. by T. Hawkins. 






the stories are about animals and birds and most have a 
naiveté that is delightful. The illustrations (by an Eskimo 
girl) have the same effective simplicity. 


124 pp. 8x5. Faber. ‘ 7/6 


Sarah Elizabeth lived in Kaffirland, with her parents and 
brother and sister. It was a quiet and uneventful life until 
the Kaffir war, when there was danger and excitement and much 
commotion. The daily doings of a little girl are described in 
great detail. They are based largely on recollections of the 
author’s grandmother. They would have gained by being 
put in story rather than anecdotal form, for, as they stand, the 
absence of any outstanding feature or any connecting thread 
will hardly be sufficient for the intelligent child reader who 
requires more than charm and delicacy of style. 


Kaas, T. Kokwa: a Little Koala Bear. Illus. by 


theauthor. 28pp. 9x8. Boards. Hutchin- 
son , : : , ° ‘ : 3/6 


A somewhat slight story on a well-worn theme, this 
book is pleasing largely because of its pictures (since Miss 
Kalab is a better artist than story-teller) and the engaging 
appearance of young koalas. It tells of Kokwa’s capture by 
circus men and his subsequent reunion with his parents. For 
six to eight-year-olds. 


LanG, A. Prince Prigio. Illus. by Robert Lawson. 


108 pp. 736. Harrap . , , ‘ 5/- 


Although first published so long ago this story is worth 
reprinting and with illustrations by Robert Lawson it has been 
made a most attractive volume. Mr. Lawson’s book illustra- 
tions are now very well-known in this country and his 
excellent draughtsmanship and lively humour do full justice 
to this little story. The fact that our grandmothers enjoyed 
the tale will not make it any less acceptable to the present 
generation of children of the fairy tale age. 
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Newserry, C. T. April’s kittens. lus. by the 








author. 32pp. 108. Boards. H. 
Hamilton a” . ‘ 


6/- 


That ever-present problem in the homes of cat-lovers, 
the disposal of the latest batch of kittens, is the theme of Miss 
Newberry’s latest book. The solution is rarely so happily 
arrived at as it is here. It is a pleasant little story but the joy 
of the book is in the artist’s pictures of kittens. The first 
glance at the cover will identify the artist, and all who enjoyed 
Mittens (and who did not ?) will be quite happy to have this 
latest volume. But I looked in vain for the delightful end- 
paper full of kittens that I remember so well in the earlier book. 


SAINT-Exupery, A. DE. The Little Prince. Ilus. 


by the author. 91 pp. 96. Heinemann . 9/6 


This is an outstanding book of a quality rare indeed. 
The question of its complete suitability for children will 
inevitably be raised because its full meaning will not be 
absorbed at a first reading nor indeed until the reader 
reaches more mature years, an age when he has come into 
closer contact with the sad realities of life. For sadness 
pervades this fairy story and the author reflects in it part of his 
philosophy. So indeed does Hans Andersen, and profound 
sadness pervades some of his best-known stories also. . 

The Little Prince may indeed be, as on the surface it may 
seem, a creation assuming reality at a time when the author’s 
mind could hardly have been normal, during the few days after a 
forced landing in the desert with a faulty engine during which 
his small supply of water could sustain life. That the fantasy 
has the reality of truth there is no doubt. It is told in exquisite 
prose and with complete gravity, leaving in an adult reader’s 
mind the feeling of satisfaction that only the best of stories 
can leave. The author’s own illustrations are completely in 
harmony with the story, having the same delicacy, the same 
air of wonder. 

















COLLINS —J UNIOR BOOKS 


The following new Autumn publications are now in preparation, and will be issued 
during the months August to October. 
A.T.B. Series, beautifully illustrated in line: 


DANCING STAR. Story of Anna Pavlova, by Gladys Malvern. Illus- 
trations by Dodo Adler. 


SON OF EMPIRE. Story of Kipling, by Nella Braddy. Illustrations 


by Heade. 

PETER THE GREAT. By Nina Brown Baker. [Illustrations by Margaret 
Horder. 

EAST INDIA ADVENTURE. By Wilson MacArthur. Illustrations by 
Reginald Perrott. All at 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. De luxe edition, with 200 pages of line 
and 8 pages of colour, beautifully executed by A. H. Watson. Size 9 x5}. 
224 pages. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 
CALL OF THE BIRDS. By Charles Bayne. Companion volume to 
EXPLORINGENGLAND. Abounding in line drawings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
Size 7} x5. 368 pages. Cloth. Price 6s. net. 
THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY. Third title in the Ellery Queen 
Junior Series, and even better than its predecessors. Size 745. 272 pages. 
Cloth. Price 5s. net. 
BRIGHT MORNING. By Margery Bianco. A delightful ‘ first’ Reward 
Book, fully illustrated by Margaret Horder. Size 7}x5. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price 5s. net. 
NATURE’S WONDERLAND. By Oliver G. Pike. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs by the author. Size 7}x5. 176 pages.» Cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


144 CATHEDRAL STREET, GLASGOW, C4 
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SYLVAN PRESS 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS FOR SUMMER, 1945 


CANADIAN MAGIC 
By Mary F. Moore 


A story with an historical background in the adventurous 
discovery of a great country. 


With nineteen illustrations by Biro. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ESCAPE FROM THE ZOO 
By Richard Parker 


The little Mountain Bear is tired of life behind bars. 
All the animals want to escape with him. They manage 
to do this and have fast-moving and funny adventures. 


Illustrated by Biro. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
24-25 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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CARD CAD DCARR_D 


TREGARTHEN, E. The Doliwho Came Alive. Illus. 
by N.S. Unwin. 61 pp. 8x6. Faber ; 6/- 


Enys Tregarthen was a crippled Cornish lady who 
delighted in telling and writing stories for children, and this 
story, edited by Elizabeth Yates, is a very charming tale of a 
little girl of eight who loves a Dutch doll a sailor gives her, 
and wishes her alive so much that one day the dream comes 
true. Jyd and her doll’s adventures are delightfully described. 
The illustrations by Nora S. Unwin are worthy of mention, 
and the book is well recommended for children of about eight 
years of age. 


Urtritry, A. Some moonshine tales. lus. by S. 
Nechamkin. 104 pp. 8x5. Faber . ; 4/6 


This is a selection of stories from the author’s earlier 
volumes of short stories but with a new illustrator. These new 
pictures are unusual and have a foreign flavour, being 
suggestive of some of the Russian or Polish drawings with 
which we are becoming familiar. 


WitkINs, V. After Bath. Illus. by A. Pilkington. 
308 pp. 8x5}. Cape. ‘ : 8/6 


Is it fair to judge all “ Wonderland” books by the 
standard of Alice? Yet it is difficult to avoid comparisons. 
Here we have a distinguished novelist embarked on the tricky 
seas of magic and absurdity. Vaughan Wilkins has succeeded 
better than many others who have attempted the voyage. 

The adventures of William and Garland (His Wizestry 
and Her Minchestry), their maid of all work, the ogress, the 
Kiola Bear and the numerous other characters are vivid and 
various. War with the barbarous Crumlins is waged in 
terrific style. Pirates, submarine witches, airmen, detectives, 
pet velvet elephants flash in and out of the pages. The Flying 
Hat and the Seven-League-Boots are creations of irresistible 
charm. 

Nonsense-and-magic lovers with a good sense of humour 
will find plenty here to entertain and enthrall. The book is 
far above the average in its class. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Autan, A. McGowan Climbs a Mountain. Illus. 


165 pp. 735. Oxford ; . , 5/- 


A vigorous and straightforward story for older boys 
about the race of English and American parties to gain the 
summit of Kinchinga, an unmastered Himalayan Peak. 

Garry McGowan, a young journalist, the central figure 
in the story, is lucky enough to get taken on with the English 
party. There are some exciting adventures and some good 
details of the difficulties of Himalayan mountaineering. 


De La Mare, W. The Scarecrow and Other Stories. 


Illus. by I. Hawkins. 128 pp. 85. Faber . 4/6 


Mr. De la Mare has the happy gift of fusing the beauty of 
the natural world and the ordinary things of childhood with 
the enchantment of faery. 

There are four stories in this collection. Memories of 
childhood often form the theme of his writings and old Uncle 
Tom, a very human and lovable figure, tells in The Scarecrow 
a story of his boyhood days, to his niece Letitia, of how he 
met a fairy in the fields where the scarecrow or hodmadod 
kept guard. Another story of childhood memories is The 
Visitors, a slight but charming tale of Tom, a boy with a 
crippled arm, and the significance of two lovely strange sea 
birds he saw one day. The Lovely Myfanwy isa story in the 
legendary tradition, with a Welsh setting, and tells of an 
imprisoned Princess, an impregnable castle, and a persistent 
and resourceful lover. There is a more macabre and fantastic 
flavour about Broomsticks, which describes an old spinster and 


her cat Sam, who was strangely affected at the time of the 
full moon. 


Le1iGHTON, M. The Conqueror. Illus. by N. 





Bradfield. 208 pp. 8x54. Harrap . . 7/6 


Short explanatory forewords help to link these stories 
together and to give definition to their times and scenes. In 
a skilful blend of fact and fiction the author presents twelve 
simply written but bold and vividly imaginative pictures of 
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the events of a child’s life at some critical point in European 
history. The children are real people and their thoughts and 
actions credible. The background of ‘each story is carefully 
drawn and the author always contrives to leave a clear and 
lasting impression of some part of the character or work of 
any actual personages introduced. Some of the stories have 
a general effect of precision, accuracy and economy of detail 
which is in pleasing contrast to some of the vague pseudo- 
historical stories with which we are only too familiar. 


STRONG, L. A.G. Sink or Swim. 197 pp. 745. 
Lutterworth Press , : ‘ 5/- 
This is a well written realistic story of public school life, 

which avoids the stock incidents of the average school story 

of its kind, except perhaps in the rather melodramatic 
denouement of the black sheep, who redeems himself by 
valiant rescue at a fire. 

The characters are natural and well-drawn and the 
problems of the young hero, a scholar, and not good at games, 
as head of the school, are described convincingly. The 
“Boss” or Headmaster is a most remarkable figure who 
pursues a policy of high rectitude and unscrupulous strata- 
gems. Boys who like school stories will find this well above 
the average in quality. 











ONCE UPON A TIME 
LILIANE M. C. CLOPET 


A book of attractive fairy-tales, the last to be illustrated by Heath 
Robinson. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 6s. net. 


LARRY AND THE UNDERSEA RAIDER 
WALTER FARLEY 


An exciting story dealing with the adventures of an American Naval 
fficer’s son in Hawaii. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Ready Shortly. 


JOHN AND MARY’S YOUTH CLUB 
GRACE JAMES 


Another volume in Miss Grace James’ popular John and Mary series. 
** For neatness, sureness of touch, economy of effort, John and Mary 


leave the rest standing. They always do. . . they are as good at 
home as abroad.’’—New Statesman and Nation. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated by MARY GARDINER. 6s. net. 


FREDERICK MULLER, LTD. 























Stories for younger children 


THE PRINCESS WHO GOT OUT 
OF BED THE WRONG SIDE 


Story by BETTY LOVETT. Pictures by GLADYS M. REES. 


Dimples was a real Princess who lived in an enchanted forest. She 
was very happy tut very lonely. One day she got out of bed the 
wrong side, and shat led to all sorts of strange adventures. Gaily 
illustrated in full colour. - . - 5/- net 


LOOSEY & LANKEY 


A LAMB s TALE 
Written and illustrated by GLADYS M. REES 
Loosey is a Dowland lamb who is good. Lankey, her brother, is 


not. Together they get in—and out—of awful scrapes. With lots 
of coloured illustrations. - - - - - - 7/6 net 


% Have you got THE STORY ON THE WILLOW PLATE? A new supply 
of this illustrated Chinese legend is now ready. §/- net. 
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THE BRIDGE 


A section devoted to matter of especial interest to those responsible for 
the selection of books for young people between the ages of fifteen and nineteen. 
























Lovett, M. Landsmen and Seafarers. Mlus. 64 


The New Books 


Arey, J. S. Students at Queens. Illus. by J. 


Thornborough. 154 pp. 8x5. Oxford . 6/- 


The publishers state that this is the first of a new series 
“The Career Books ” which will give accurate information 
in story form of the various careers boys and girls may take up. 
It should be warmly welcomed, particularly if the standard ot 
this first book is maintained. Students at Queens is the story 
of two medical students during their training at Queen’s 
Hospital, and, although it is not possible to assess its accuracy 
without medical knowledge, it is naturally and convincingly 
told and contains a great deal of information about the 
training of a doctor. © 

It may be safely recommended for any young people, but 
particularly to boys and girls of Grammar School age who are 
interested in medicine as a possible career. 


pp. 9X60. Harrap 7/6 


This is the first of a series of three volumes comparing 
the economic, political and everyday life of Russia and the 
British Commonwealth. The present volume is a general 
survey showing how history, climate, distances, and racial 
problems result in likenesses and differences between us. 

The volume is copiously illustrated with comparative 
photographs and charts from the Isotype Institute. The 
result as a useful brief introduction to a study of Russian 
affairs. : 
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Row.anps, D. H. Coal and all about it. Tus. 
240 pp. 735. Harrap i . F 7/6 


So much has been said and written about coal in recent 
years that this book is of topical interest. Young readers 
whose curiosity leads them to read it will find the subject a 
much wider one, and more engrossing than they had perhaps 
imagined. Miss Rowlands is well qualified for her task and 
presents her subject in all its aspects: geological, historical, 
mechanical evolution. The working of a modern mine is 
fully described and there is a most interesting chapter on the 
manifold by-products which are often unknown to most of 
us as coming from coal. 

The author’s style, unfortunately, suggests that the book 
is a school text-book rather than for leisure time reading. 


Tarr, J. G. Printing To-day. Illus. 183 pp. 
9x54. Oxford i 5/- 


So wide and technical a subject as present-day printing 
is difficult to compress into 183 pages in such a manner as to 
be simple enough for a young reader. Mr. Tarr has succeeded 
as well as could be expected. Not only does his book cover 
the many modern processes but it covers also the very 
elaborate machines employed, type design and casting, paper 
and ink manufacture and a historical survey. The illustrations, 
both photographs and diagrams, are numerous and interesting, 
The book is to be recommended to all young people who 
might be considering the printing trade as a career. 























ready next month 


-.. CAM’S 
Buttercup Fairy 


a mew picture-story book 
in full’ colour — uniform 
with BARBARA LAMB 


5s. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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| THE WAR IN EUROPE IS ENDED }\ 
~ and we look with confidence to the day 2 
3]: when the supply of books is adequate |} 
i for your needs. That day is not yet in * : 
PS; sight, and we still look ruefully at our. ¢ 
‘| . depleted stocks of children’s books. But  { 
b4| such titles as are still in print can be G 
N obtained from Combridges, at 9,. Bull * 
(3 Ring, Birmingham, 5 b 
* 4 
¢ > [ 
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ASKEWS 
Over 60 years OF PRESTON 


experience in 
the world of © « centy, and can justly 
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